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A Sketch of the History of the Doctrine of Atonement. ithus taken asthe foundation of their system was devil in a fair fight, and made his slave by the 
the word ‘‘Ransom,” a word used by Christ* of laws of war, and according to the same laws all 
‘ 7 é himself, and applied also to his work by the Apos-/ his descendants were slaves also.* Leo the Great 

In surveying the course me Pr na vetteh tles. ‘A ransom,” they argued, ‘is paid to de-| considered the devil to have a tyrannical right.— 
struck with three periods distinet y ihe 4 tion liver captives from the hands of their enemies,— Others thought man to be only in the power of the 
present themselves immediately to Mi ahi! dial But if Christ gave his life as a ransom for us, to |devil. Some, as Theodoret and Hilary of Poic- 
The first, which may be called the Mythic a ‘zy | Whom did he give it? It must have been to an/tiers, spoke of redemption as a battle, which 
extends from an early point of Christian antiquity enemy who held us captive. And who could this/ Christ has conquered the devil, and set free his 
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to the eleventh century, during a period of nearly ‘be but the devil?” Thus argued, for example, 


a thousand years. During the whole of this time, | 
the prevailing idea was of a controversy between | 
Christ and the devil for the souls of men, and the 


| death of Christ. 


: Irenzus was the first who at- 
work of Christ was mainly to redeem men from 


the power of the devil, by paying the ransom due 
to him on account of their sins, The second is 
the Scholastic period, extending from the eleventh | 
century to the Reformation, and during this period 
the leading notion was legal, and the work of 
Christ was to satisfy the justice of God by paying 
the debt legally incurred by the sinner. The 
third is the period from the Reformation to the 
peas time, penpremre i nenineia ‘ory. was supported by those texts which speaks of 
to e government o od, the work J - | a victory over the devil.§ 
yo ieainty to produce ‘an vor aie pete wider Origen supplied the defects in the system of 
man mind, by manifesting God of hatred of sin, his Irenaeus, and developed the doctrine further. He 
respect for his law, or his forgiving love. is more mythic in hia vilw’ tiie Iremmos, (or be 
Throughout the whole of this time we see that enplpinn the mnetives Shit, laiie david te eaies 
the doctrine is in progress. It passes fromthe! i,. opucifixion of Keech, Utiniach Venere 
sree ao Me ne Seen —— wholly ae had lefi in obscurity. Origen regarded good and 
work 0 trist is at first something who - 
ward, out of men, out of the world; it is at last 
wholly inward, a work taking place in the interior | 
soul! It is at first objective, it is finally subjec- 
tive, Atonement is at first a transaction between 
God and Saten, in the supernatural world; then 
it becomes a transaction between God and man, 
in which God is to be satisfied; and then an infin- 
ence exercised upon the ‘haman mind, by which |... of Jesus, he caused him to be murdered. He 
man is to be redeemed. But alter redehing oe was then obliged to accept his soul as a ransom 
extreme point of subjectivity, @ reaction takes’ ¢,. sinners. The death of Christ differs {rom 
place, and in the nein ape neve 5 iaedae that of others only in this, that his death brought 
from the philosophy of Kant, Schelling, and Hegel, | 404 to all men. 
there has Seen SH ‘attonipt to combine the objec-|* py. theory thus developed by Irenzeus and Ori- 
tive and subjective forms; in other wards, to re-' Gen, held its place centuries with little alteration. 
present the atonement as a transaction tn which | Py. right of the devil over men was fully admitted. 
God is reconciled to man, as well as man recon-| 4 \gustine regarded it as the right of property. — 
— os God. ttodvehoes t0-the Great’ povind, ‘which 'According to bim, Adam was conquered by the 
eturning therefo » which | 
we have calied the mythic period ved at roe ee * Matt. xx. 28; Mark x. 45; Titus ii. 14; 1 Peter i. 18. 
we shall see what the per ay “ the een db oageets v9 | +The Gnostic views of the death of Christ were quite 
taking a partial view of the New Testament state- | different from each other. Thus Basilides admitted a real 
ments concerning the work of Christ, and se1Z- | death of Jesus, but only of the man Jesus, and denied 
ing on a particular class of Scripture expressions, |the power of his death to redeem others. Marcion 


| - 
: : i rht that the sufferings of Jesus were to be regarded 
cordance with the habits | ‘ug t erings ¢ gard 
Sees ae pi | as those of the Divine Being, but were not to be consid- 


of thought peculiar to that age. 4 .|ered as real, but only symbolic, representing the truth 
The New Testament ascribes a great variety of that man must die to this world and to all material things. 
influences to the death of Christ, and uses a mul-| Valentine said that aennee Christ, not ae — 
i -essions in relation to it. Many of (the soul, not the spirit, the 1umanity, not the ivinity, 
er gion a a : where Christians | S@lered on the cross, This, according to him, typitied 
these ly highly figurative, - “a th rf 4 the truth thet in the Absolute becoming one with itself, 
are said to ‘‘ wash their robes ys enc ‘ eo oe all finite existence is reconciled with it.—Baur, Christ. 

of the Lamb,” and many are naturally borrowed | Gnosis, p. 140. ; coiniale 
from the Jewish ritual and sacrifices. But there) {The early Fathers were —— Raagney mpe 
incl j i ‘ | g ; etic tendencies, and in proving 
no to the two-/| °Ppposing the Gnostic Docetic g 
owe Principle influences, totatt ®, f | the reality of the death of Jesus. Iynatius, Turtullian, 
fold consequences of par + Sov eaparaing eoystheg ry j &c., say a great deal of the reconciling power of the 
God and as depraving our nature. The work of ; death of Jesus, but not definitely enough to give any 
Christ, in relation to the first, is called in the New | distinct doctrinal idea.— Baur, von der Versohnung, p. 26. 

setiad ; ; 7 apes te 5 gan se 
: in relation to the second,! § Coloss. ii. 15; Heb. ii. 14; 1 John iii. 8. 
bo nena ne nag te ee the guilt of elias | || Origen taught that good works magically, by a secret 
y. _ “ ‘;... | wonderful power, upon evil. He refers those who doubt, 
the secoud its power. By the first, we are for! to the Heathens, who believed that nations and cities 
giving; by the second, we are cleansed from all | had been saved by the voluntary devotion of some hero- 
unrighteousness. Now the first of these effects ic characters. Origen also regards the death of Christ 
i d biecti d spiritual a char-|*5 4 sacrifice offered to God, and contends that a sin can 
ee See eee ee never be forgiven without a sacrifice. Yet this necessity 
i h th | " oe ee 
acter, to suit the tone of thought x veg is not deduced from a notion of divine justine, conse- 
church. They passed by, therefore, the fact o 


the notion of Redemption. His theory was this. 
Men, through sin, became the prisoners of the 
devil. Christ, being perfectly just, the devil has no 
_just power over him. By causing him to be put to 
death, the devil therefore made himself liable in 
turn to a penalty, and Christ accepts the freedom 
of his prisoners as his due. He, by his death, 
pays their ransom, and sets them free. This the- 


good action of a good man as a victory gained 
over evil and the demoniac world. Every martyr- 


this, but blinded by their hatred, forget it, and 
cause the death of the good. But in doing so 
they destroy their own power.|| Thus was the 
devil deceived, when through hatred to the good- 


quently it contains no idea of suudbstitied suffering. The 
Reconciliation; and took hold of the fact of Re- 
demption, as comprising the chief part of the 
work of Christ. And seizing a single expression 





of Scripture in relation to this, they built their 
whole theory on its literal application. The word 


purity of the sacrifice takes away the sin, and in its 
beauty the evils of men vanish away. The purity of the 
sacrifice would lead God to forgive, but the devil’s claim 
remains, and that is satisfied by the soul of Jesus asa 
ransom. We must not look for perfect consistency in 
these early fathers, 


‘prisoners. The notion of a contract, however, 


Irenzus, contending against the Gnostics,t who| was more usual, and it was accurately explained 
endeavored to take a more spiritual view of the 


| how the devil was deceived into accepting the life 
| of Christ as a ransom. Gregory of Nyssa tells 


tempted anything like a doctrinal developement of/ us that he was attracted by the sublimity of 


| Christ's works, and did not perceive the divinity 
| under the veil of the flesh. ‘Under the bait of 
‘the flesh,” he says, “the hook of the divinity 
|was concealed.” The figure of the hook and bait 
| runs through many of the Fathers down to Peter 
| Lombard. 

Objections are made to this view, from time to 
time, by one and another, and even those who 
iheld it seem often inconsistent with themselves. 
| It was opposed by Gregory Nazianzen, John Da- 
|mascence, and others. But it had taken such 
strong hold of the mind of that age, that it con- 
tained the prevailing view. And even after it had 
‘been rejected by Anselm and Abelard, and its in- 
consistencies fully pointed out, the famous Ortho- 
dox teacher, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, defended 


evil as in constant conflict, and considered every | it with extreme bitterness against its opposers.— 


Peter Lombard, Bishop of Paris, A.D. 1164, 
| whose ** Four Books of Sentences” was the text- 


death is victory, The demons are well aware of| book of every student, and commented upon by 


| every great theologian, holds to a certain right in 
jthe devil over the soulsof men. In fact, so long 
as they clung to the literal idea of redemption, 
they were compelled to return to the view of an 
atonement offered to the devil, 

The second period is that of Scholasticism. But 
what was scholasticism? Baumgarten Crusius 
says, ‘‘ The school separating itself from the 
Church, and endeavoring to gain an independent 
existence.” Hegel, going deeper says, ‘ Fitst 
come the Church Fathers, then the Church Doe- 
tors.” First come those who give light to the 
Church, then, life needing light, there arise those 
who shall teach it. 

In the first period of the Chureh, the direction 
of its activity was to produce the contents or sub- 
stance of Doctrine; in the second, or scholastic, 

to give arrangement and form. To systematize 
and reconcile the various doctrines which had 
had come to be regarded as Orthodox; to harmo- 
nize the whole into a complete system of theology; 
by innumerable distinctions, and the most subtle 
| definitions, to unfold and penetrate every theolég- 
ical question with the sharpest thought; such was 
the work of the dialectic scholasticism of the 
middle ages. But at the very beginning of this 
period appears a book, which was destined, by 
|the power of its author’s genius, to make an epoch 
|in theology, and especially in the history of this 
| doctrine. 
| Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, born 1034, 
| scholar and successor of Lanfrac, the opponent 
of Berengarius, in his celebrated book, “@ur 
Deus homo?” Jays the foundation of the Church 
doctrine of substituted punishment. A realist in 
| philosophy, proving the existence of God by as- 
|suming the reality of general ideas, in an argu- 
| ment which has been commended by Leibnitz and 
| Hegel; he carries into theology the same strong 
‘confidence in necessary truths, and endeavors to 
found the doctrine of the Atonement ona basis of 
absolute necessity. He sweeps away, with the 
boldness of an independent thinker, the whole 





* Augustine wavers in this view, and in some places 
seems to take an opposite one. 
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doctrine of the rights of the devil, declaring that 
the devil has a right to nothing but to be pynished. 


Anselm begins this treatise by asking, Why was 
it necessary that God should become man in order 
to redeem mankind? His answer is, Because on- | 
ly so could the guilt of sin be atoned for. He 
defines sin to be, nol giving to God his due. 
maa owes God all that comes within the sphere 
of his free will. 
debt, he dishorors God, and commits sin. 





How | 


by it also.* Robert Pullen,, teacher at Oxford, 
1130, agrees with Abelard. So also, on the 
whole, do Peter Lombard and Hugo St. Victor. 
With Peter Lombard begins the period of Sam- 
mists, or system-making Doctors. Their object 


necessity of the Divine nature. 
How shall God be satisfied? 
man be justified? 

In answering this question, the Lutheran theo- 
Jogians maintained the doctrine of an infinite evil 


Anselm asked, 
Luther, How shal} 


was totality. They attempted to give a solution |in sin, but changed the satisfaction of Aneélin into 


thers on each side, then the conclusion, in which 


But | (0 every theological question thet could be asked. | an equivalent. They also made the distinction be- 
Their usual course is to state the question, then | tween the active and passive obedience of Christ, 
Whenever he omits to pay this | adduce the arguments from Scripture and the Fa-| which was not known to the theory of Anselm.— 


| Their view was, that man, by disobeying the law 


can satisfaction be made to God for his dishonor? |'hey endeavor to find a way of reconciling the (of God, was justly exposed to punishment, but 


It cannot be made by us, since at any moment we | 
already owe God all that we can do. All that we) 
do, therefore, only fulfils our preset duty, and) 


prevents us from falling into aew sin, but cannot | 
satisfy for past sin. Since the gift of a universe 
ought not to tempt us to omit a single duty, it is 
evident that each duty outweighs the universe, 
and for each omission of duty we owe God more 
than a universe. Evidently, therefore, we cannot | 
ourselves satisfy God for our past sia. But satis- 
faction must be made, or punishment inflicted; for 
only by punishing sin, or receiving satisfaction for | 
hin, cua God’s honor be maintained. That it! 





is nothing in the universe greater or better than | 
God, to maiatain God's honor is most just, and | 
the best thing for the whole universe. If God 
were to forgive sin without satisfaction being | 
made for it, it would be a disorder in his kingdom. 
Sin, in that case, being subject to no law, would | 
enjoy greater freedom than goodness. Now, as| 
God’s honor cau be preserved in two ways, either | 
by punishing sin, or receiving satisfaction for it, | 
why does God choose satisfaction instead of pun- 
ishment? Anselm gives two reasons: first, be- 
cause so sublime a work as man’s rational nature 
should not be created in vain, or suffered to per- 





|with great clearness and simplicity. 


opposite views, On these great theologians, over- 
rated once, underrated now, we would gladly 
dwell, did our limits permit. Bonaventure, the 
Seraphic Doctor (born 1221), handles this subject 
He almost 
adopts Anselm’s theory, and then lets it fall by de- 
nying the absolute necessity of satisfaction. God, 
he says, being omnipotent, might have chosen 
some other way. But when the reason has seen 
a thing to be necessary, it is absurd to place above 
this necessity the abstract notion of an Omnipo- 
tence which may make it unnecessary. For, in 


this case, the notion really uppermost is that of 
ought to be maintained, is evident; since as there |the entire incomprehensibility of God, which, of 


course every theory founded on a supposed know!l- 
edge of his attributes. 

The theory of St. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic 
Doetor (born 1224), is chiefly distinguished by its 
docrtine of ‘' satisfactio superabundans.” Christ 
has restored to God more than was taken from him 
by human sin. The surplus became afterward a 
stock of merit belonging to the church, and was 
the ground on which it based the right of selling 
indulgences. In the main Aquinas agrees with 
Anselm, nevertheless he also gives up the abso- 
lute necessity of satisfaction. 

Opposed to St. Thomas stands Dons Soctus 


ish; second, because the number of the redeemed (flourished 1300), the Subtle Doctor, whose view 


being absolutely fixed, and some of the angels | 
having fallen, their number must be supplied from | 
among men. Man, must, therefore, be enabled to 
satisfy God for his sin, in order that he may be 
saved. But to satisty God, we have seen that he 
must give God more than the universe, that is, 
more than all that is not God. But only God 
himself in this, therefore God must make the sat- 
isfaction. But it is man who owes the debt, there- | 
fore God must be man to make satisfaction.— | 
Hence the necessity of the Incarnation of the Son 
ot God, or of the God-man. To make satisfac- 
tion, this God-man must pay something which he 
does not himself owe on his own account. As a} 
man, he owes perfect obedience for himself; this, | 
then, cannot be the satisfaction. But being a 
sinless man, he is not bound to die; his death, 
therefore, as the death of a God-man is the ade- 
quate and proper satisfaction. In return for so 
great a gift, the Father bestows what the Son de- 
sires, namely, human redemption. These are the 








essential steps of the famous argument of Anselm.* | 


Many serious objections may be urged against 
this theory, and the same scholastic acuteness 
which Anselm showed in building it up was mani- 
fested by other scholastic Doctors in criticising it. 
Their minds were too penetrating not to discover 
its main defect, namely, that the idea on which it 
is based—of the absolute preponderance of the 
Divine Justice over the Divine Love—is a mere 
supposition. Peter Abelard, born 1079, the great 
Rationalist of the middle ages, criticises aad op- 
poses it ia his Commentary on Romans. He 
places the reconciling power of the death of Je- 
sus in its awakening in us answering love, which 
eonquers our sinfuluess. Those who foresaw this 
revelation of the goodness of God were influenced 





*It will te seen that, according to Anselm, Christ's 
death was not vicarious punishment. He did not endure 
punishment in the place of sinners, On the contrary, 
the idea of satisfaction exeludes that of punishwent.— 
God is eatislied either by satisfaction or punishment. 
4+ Necesse est ut omne peccatum satisfactio aut pena se- 
quatur.”” The death of Christ satisfies God’s holiness, 
because it was a free act of goodness which was equal to 
all the goed acts which men had emitted to perform.— 
‘The notion of vicarious punishment was introduced after- 
wards by the Lutheran Reformers, when they distin- 
guished between the active and paasive obedience of 


Chriat. 


| by the laws nature. 


directly contradicts that of Anselm. He denies 


the infinite guilt of sin andfthe infinite merit of 


Christ, declaring that guilt and merit take their 
character from their subject not their object. He 


declares that the belief of the infinite character of | at all, 


sin, involves Manicheism. Sin, however, though 
not intensely infinite (in itself) is extensively sv (in 
its results.) By thus denying the infinite nature 
of sin, Anselm’s theory is cut up by the roots.— 
He denies the necessity of the death of Christ, 


jand even asserts that it is possible that a mere 


man might have atoned for us. Anything which 
God chose to accepl as ar atonement would be so. 
In other words, God’s will is not conditioned by 
any necessity, but is absolutely supreme. And 
here is the radical difference between the Scotists 
and the Thomists, the one attributing to God an 
unconditioned will, the other, a will conditioned 
From this point the scholas- 
tics divided into these two parties, though the 
majority were Scotists. The church, however, 
decided for the doctrine of Thomas, as seeming 
most to favor church authori:y. It was adopted 
by the Bull Unigenitus. The idea of acceplatio is 
found, however, in a great variety of systems, 
from the time of Soctus down. 

And now we come to the third great epoch in 
the history of our doctrine, which commences with 
the Retormation. 

The peculiarity of the Protestant Reformation, 
as of all true reformatiens, consists in its being a 
failing back upon personal experience. Wearied 
with the forms of Scholasticism, men were impell- 
ed to reject every thing which was not based in 
a moral need, ur an immediate and practical reli- 
gious interest. The reformation, therefore, was 
the great turning point, where the mind passed 
frem the Outward to the Inward, from Objectivity 
| te Subjectivity, and became conscious of its own 
\freedom. Nothing which could not be legitimated 
| by an inward experience was henceforth to be re- 
garded astrue. Hence the importance of Faith, 
or the deepest personal element in man. 

The principal difference between the Lutheran 
theology and that of Anselm was significant of 
this change. Anselm’s doctrine was based in the 





*In proof of which he quotes the text, ‘“* The multi- 





* Hosanna to Son of David’ ’’! 


tudes which went before, and followed, cried, saying, 


Christ is punished in his place, and he thus be- 
comes free. Yet he is still bound to ohey God 
jand lead a life of perfect goodness, in order to be 
jsaved. Christ fulfils this obligation for him by 
his holy life. The suffering he ought to bear, 
Christ bears; the duty he ought to perform, Christ 
performs. The satisfaction, therefore, before con- 
fined to the death of Christ, is now extended to 
this life; and now first is Christ considered as be- 
ing punished in the place of the sinner, God also 
is now regarded as a sovereign, bound to uphold 
‘his laws, ipstead of a creditor, claiming his due. 
We see in this the beginning of the change froin 
the legal to the governmental view. 

We now come to Faustus Socinus and the So- 
cinians, whose doctrine may be regarded as the 
great revolt from the doctrinal authority of the 
‘church, as that of Luther was a revolt from its 
(ecclesiastical authority. Socinianism is the ex- 
\treme of subjectivity. In this system the subject 
|(man) becomes self-dependent, and his relation to 
| the object (God) becomes an outward one. The 
attacks by Socinus upon the church doctrines 
| were very acute, and have never been sufficiently 
|met or answered, 

The argument of Socinus against the church 
|theory of satisfaction, begins by denying its foun- 
|dation, the idea of Divine justice. If God can- 

not forgive sin without a satisfaction, he becomes 
| subject to finite limitations. Mercy is as much 
an attribute with God as justice, but if we con- 
sider it as absolute, then God cannot punish sin 
Therefore justice and mercy must both be 








| regarded as finite conditions, not absolute quali- - 
} 


ties in God. Both are effects of hia will, which 
| is his absolute essence. Man therefore is recon- 
| ciled to God, God is not reconciled to man. 
| With still greater emphasis does the Socinian 
logic attack the doctrine of satisfaction itself.— 
| Satisfaction and forgiveness mutually exclude each 
| other. Satisfaction pays the debt; how then can 
| it be forgiven? If forgiven, why need it be paid? 
| If it be said, that the person who owes the debt is 
| forgiven, because it is not demanded of him but 
/another; Socinusthen asks, how cana debt be 
|asked except of the.one who owes it, or the one 
who assumes it? If paid by either, how can it be 
forgiven? Moreover, punishment is strictly a 
| personal thing. The idea of punishment involves 
\that of guilt. If transferred to the innocent, it 
|enneen to be punishment. Punishment, therefore, 
cannot be assumed like a debt. Again, satisfac- 
tion supposes both the justice and mercy of God 
in exercise. But the exercise of mercy would be 
a free pardon, that of justice determined pun- 
ishment. 
| As a matter of fact, satisfaction is impossible, 
/and could never have been made. Every sinner 
| deserves eternal death. The substitute then should 
endure eternal death for every individual sinner, 
which is impossible. But in fact Christ did not 
endure it at all, for he rose from the dead in three 
days, and has ascended into heaven, Paul says, 
that “it Christ be not risen, we are yet in our 
sins.” But if his death freed us from sin, his 
|Tesurrection is unnecessary. Nor was the 
|death of Christ a punishment, since it was the 
means of his exaltation and glory. If it be said, 
that Christ made an infiuite satisfaction through 
the dsgnity of his person, Socinus replies, that 
with God “there is no respect ef persons.”— 
|Christ could not suffer as God, and if he could 
have done so, this Divine suffering would have 
been no proper satisfaction for human sin. Nor, 
lastly, could God make satisfaction to himself. 

{ Concluded next. week.) 


Whatever precepts you give, be short. 
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Original, gratifying as unexpected ; not only tothe Universal- 
Explanstion ists present, but a ay think to Unitarians, and many 
Ay | others of differing denominations whe composed the 
Br. Barvev :—I have been waiting for some One | large and attentive audience. Besides this, the Dr. 
that voted against Br. Payne’s resolution, refered to) hud, in a morning’s discourse, advocated at length 
by you, in No, 21 of the present Vol, of the Watch- | the triumph of good over evil,” and has frequently 
man, to answer you on that subject. But as uo one | ajjyded to the same subject, with the same glorious 
seems to respond to your call, I feel it my duty [| results, showing that his mincl is truly in unison with 
gay a few words on the subject. And inasmuch as | ours. 
iated as Moderator of that Council, it may be! Wexbank him for the avow'al of these opinions, 
expected of me. Without stoping to decide on the and I trust such are the sentiments of every Unita- 
cgi ag or impropriety, of you thus publicly cal- | rian minister in the land at the present time. And 
mg uste an account for our doings ; I will say by | when we reflect, that, by the late ‘* Alliance,’ Uni- 
way of explanation, that the resolution was NOt IN- | tariang as well as Universalists and some other de- 
troduced watil the very last siting of the Council.— | 


. | nominations are thrust out of fellowship and sym- 
Aud you may well know, that all are then in haste’ pathy, not even permitted to bear a part in spreading 
to bring the business to a close, and some are under 


; o' ‘ “f | pure and undefiled religion ; when we reflect on the 
the necessity of retiring before the business 15) shameful conduct of the architect Upjohn, relative to 
closed, \the Unitarian Meeting-house at Etoston, and the un- 
_ L regret as much as you or any other one, the re- christian example of the Purtialixt clergy relative to 
jection of such « resolution by a Universalist ass0-| the funeral of the lamented Burbank at Brooklyn, N. 
ciation ; but still [ think the proceedings no more) y. jose on bourd the steamer “ Atlantic,’ we see 
strange, than the procceedings of the State Conven-! that the spirit of that “ Alliance” is already at work, 
tion at Meatpelier, last August, in voting down the throwing out its bitterness on all whorn it has not re- 
following resolution—‘ Whereas dancing a8 a FeC- | cognized ; and it becomes Unitarians, Quakers, 
reatiun, is becoming a hurtful and popular vice, det- | Christians, and all other enlightewed Ciiristians, as 
rimental to the health, and destructive to the peace | we) ay every lover of his country, to more resolutely 
and morals of the youth of our country. Therefore | meet and rebuke religious error. [have no doubt 
resolved, that we use our influence both by pursua-| Unitarians are sensible of more action on their part, 
sion and public preaching, to discontinue the prac- | and of the necessity of preaching of more doctrinal 
tice, and call the attention of the youth to more ra-| sermons, Community, generally, is imputing to 
tional and salutary employment”—And thea vote to them what they do not believe, which is one of the 
expunge from the records,all proceedings on the sub-| evils they labor under in spreading their sentiments, 
ject. This I think to be equally strange, to say the | and jt all has arisen from a want of proper frankness 
least. There was an attempt made also to expunge jn proclaiming their views from their pulpits. If 
from the records of the Association all proceedings | : 


. ' jerwer there be, then it is a Christian’s privilege to 
on Br. Payne’s resolution, but it was voted down.—| eet it; and no false delicacy should prevent our 


The only reason that was offered for voting against | doing so, ina becoming manner, however popular 
Br. P.’s resolution, that Lnow recollect, was, that) the denominations may be that entertain it. 
it was too large a gun to be fired by so smalla fy inay not be uninteresting to you to be informed 
body, as the Champlain Association. You know | that the denomination of Quakers, or more properly 
there are some at the present day, that are afraid to | Friends,” have two female preachers, who are re- 
meddle with large guns, for fear of being kicked over) markable for talent and energy, Mrs. Mott, and Mrs. 
and stunned by the report. And my honest convic- | Barker, both residents I believe of Pu. They have 
tion is, that if the resolution had been divided into | photh delivered sermons in this city and vieinity from 
three, and introduced at the commencement of the |time to time, full of sound doctrine and practical 
session, that all three would have heen passed by a) yond influence. Being ladies, they attract large au- 
hundsome majority ; expecially if they had been in-| diences wherever they preach. Mrs. Barker deliv- 
troduced by thrée distinct individuals; so that each | ered a discourse in the ball of the House of Repre- 
resolution could have been defended on its own mer-| sentatives some two years since, remarkable for 
tts, with sufficient time to investigate and weigh their | strength and elegance, and the * Hocksite Friends” 
importance. But be it understood that [impugn ne | are firm Unitarians, and [ believe: avowed restora- 
one’s motives, in what [ have said on this subject, or | tjionists, With such strength, therefore, as we all 
in what [ have said in refering to the proceedings of | eguld put forth, we could strike 2 most powerful 
the State Conveniion.. | know we are young and | blow for a more elevated Christianity over error and 
inexperienced as Ecclesiastical bodies ; and itis but blind dogmatical faith. 
a short time since our attention was called to ase-| The Chaplains to Congress have again been chos- 
rious consideration of these subjects. We have en resulting ina Methodist to the Senate, and a 
heretofore had as much as we could do to contend | Presbyterian to the House, while last year it was 
with thedoctrine of endless sin and suffering ; but |. Presbyterian to the Senate and a Methodist to the 
as this gives way before a revelation of God’s glori- | House. ” How much isthe difference ? But never 
ous purposes and designs, in relation to man’s final | he discouraged | Dr. Dewey received 53 votes, and 
destiny, and the grand developement of the means, | has for his hearers a goodly portion of both Houses, 
which he iv his own infinite wisdom bath devised | gud [ believe | can say the best portion of both. 
and put in operation, that his banished be not expel-| Another new year has dawned upon us with its 
fed from him, we shall find ourselves called to con- | pright hopes and promises and we pray it may be a 
tend with those evils that have grown up under the | pjestone to all. Scarce have I witnessed a larger 
influence of that doctrine. But which are so incon-| gathering of happy souls at the Presidential mansion, 
sistent with God’s universal paternity and the com- | o¢ q more beautiful day for the purpose. ‘The cele- 
mon brotherheod of man, as well as the principles | prated « East Room” was crowded from 11 o’clock 
of righteousness and true holiness and peace. Let us )¢ij| 4 with the beauty and fashion of the city and 
cover ourselves therefore, with that charity that ‘country, constantly going and coming, and all wore 
never fuileth aud “ pass forward for the mark of the | parks of gratitude and joy for the privilege of greet- 
rize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus our |ing the “new vear.” Still, one can scarce help 
ord.” Amen, thinking, on such occasions, how many were with us 
Richmond, Jan. Sth, 1847. jone year since, who have finished life’s great duties, 
Sa eae aeetaaamaaaaeaaaae and quietly turned asside and laid down to rest !— 
( Original. ) | May our Heavenly Father’s mercy encircle all ! 
letter from Washington, D. C. | Your obt, servt., 


orHerR :—I have the pleasure of com-,| ining? egg mmenlleialee 
otteninae agreeable halbremmnienn relative to | (From sa Uni. Miscellany.) 
the religious opinions of Rev. Dr. Dewey. This em- | Seeing God. 
inent divine of the Unitarian denomination, ina dis- | BY REV. D. H. PLUMB. 
course x few Sabbath evenings since, he the ots *) “Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” — 
more perfect confidence in the Divine Being by man- | Jesus, eo 
ome icaeh a confidence as the Pslamist and other Bi- The evidences of the existence ofa Great First 
tile writers “express, took occasion in the latter part | Cause, the Creator and Governor of the Universe, 





T. Brownina. 





of his discourse, and one of his last points, to say, | are clearly distinguishable in the oulward world, by 


‘that such an unjust character had been given our 
Heavenly Father by ascribing tbe doctrine of endless 

ishment to him, that men could have no true con- 
fidence in God. Should it be asked, he said, if he as 
a believer in a just punishment for all men, did not 
believe in sale retribution ? he emphatically an- 
swered no ! and then stated that if he did believe it, 
he could not, nor did he see how any man could, 
stand up and invite people to place confilence in 
such a Being. He then alluded to the late Rev. Mr. 
Foster, of his rejection of the belief of this doctrine, 
together with many other great and good men in or- 
thedox denominations.” ‘This was about his lan- 
guage, and it came entirely unexpected to us, and as 

' 


| the simplest and least cultivated mind. But the pure 
| hearted, and devotional in spirit, alone, can see God 
lin the external and internal worid. ‘The ‘ natural” 
and carnally inclined man, who sees with the natural 
| organ of vision only, may be impressed, and awed, 
l by the stupendous monuments of Almighty power ; 
| but he can have no inward conviction, no spiritual 
realization of the existence of an Allwise and All- 
preserving Father. It is to the pure hearted, that 
the privilege is granted of seeing and knowing God, 
in a special and exalted sense. Jesus, in promising 
this to the pure, does not enjoin an absolute purity, 
which is beyond the pale of human effort, in its pres- 
ent restricted limits. But he speaks in a relative 


—" 


sense. He regards man as man, weak antf faltable, 
subject to temptation, liable to’ be made captive to 
sin. ‘* Made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of Him, who has subjected the same in hope,” 
it was not expected that man should become, “* equal 
unto the angels,” which is implied by the supposi- 
tion, that he can become in this world, sinless and 
perfectly pure. All scripture, as well as reason, 
unite in demonstrating that these desirable condi- 
tions, are not attainable in this state. The wise man 
says, ‘* There is nota just man on earth, that doeth 
good, and sinneth not.” And again, John says, “ If 
we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth js not in us,” 

To be absolutely pure in heart, isto be free from 
sin ; from every unholy,sensual, or debasing thought; 
bereft of every susceptibility as well as inclination, 
to listen to the syrene voice of the tempter, when he 
says—"tuke and eat.” 

The phrase “ pure in heart,” when rightly under- 
stood, in connection with the general teachings of 
scripture, implies sincerity, earnestness and faithful- 
ness; a pure and manly purpose of soul ;a loving 
and true spirit. ‘The true, man; he who listens to 
the voice of conscience ; who cultivates the holier 
feelings of his nature, and who strives to develope 
the godlike and imperishable sentiments of the soul, 
is pure in heart. e sees God in every thing, ma- 
terial or immaterial, external or internal. He hears 
Him, not only in the innumerable voices from with- 
out, but in the silent calls of his own soul, for truth 
and heaven within. 

Not only do the “pure in heart,” see and hear 
God, in the deep spiritual longings and aspirations of 
the mind, but the external universe is lit up with new 
glories, and presented in lovelier aspects to the eye, 
if the mind be free from passion and impure desires. 
The little child, in its artlessness and purity, looks 
upon the works of God, with a joyous and happy 
eye. It seems to drink in the unnumbered beauties 
of the world, so eloquent in praising God, Hence 
we ure commanded to become like the little ehild, in 
spirit and purpose, before we can inherit the king- 
| tom of God, which is * righteousness, peace,and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” “'To speak truly’—says one— 
** few adult persons can see nature. Most persons 
do not see the sun. Atleast they have a very super- 
ficial seeing. The sun illuminates the eye of the 
man, but shines into the eye and heart of the child. 
‘The lover of nature is he whose inward and outward 
| senses are still truly adjusted to each other ; who has 
retained the spirit of infancy, even into the era of 
manhood. His intercourse with heaven and earth 
becomes a part of his daily food.” 

The vicious and depraved mind looks with dim 
and cloudy vision, upon the universe and its won- 
ders. All objects are colored and hideously distor- 
ted, by the medium of sight being dimmed and blur- 
red by sin. Day unto day uttereth no speech of 
love ; night unto night showeth no knowledge of an 
allwise, infinitely good and merciful God. “ Nature 
| always wears the colors of the spirit; to a man la- 
| boring under calamity, the heat of his own fire bath 
jsadness in it. Then there is a kind of contempt felt 
| by him who has just lost by death, a friend, for the 

landscape around and before him. The sky is less 
grand, as it shuts down over less worth in the popu- 
jJation.” If this be so with the mourning and sorrow- 
| ful, whose consciences are void of offence, how must 
|the dark and impure minded, who mourn over the 
| loss of friends, and whose conscience reprove them 
|forsin—who have no assurances of blessedness or 
i glory from God and Christ, while in a state of unho- 
| liness and sin ;—how must they feel the deprivations 
| which must attend their guilty souls ?—with them 
| there are no comforting angels ;—upon their dark- 
ened intellects are poured no effulgent rays of Di- 
vine light. ‘They must 
* Renounce the boundless store 

Of charms, that nature to her votary yields ; 

‘The warbling woodland. the resounding shore, 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields, 

All that the genial ray of morning gids, 

And all that echos to the song of even, 

All that the mountain’s sheltering bosom shields, 

And all the dread magnificence of Heaven.” 








How blessed then, are the “pure in heart }”~ 
Who that would see God ; enjoy his favor ; liven 
| the light of his love, will darken and distract the 
mind, by giving it up to impure thoughts ?—Who 
that feels the ‘‘inner life,” struggling through the 
dark mists of error and of sin, will queneh it, by 
dwelling upon sensual and debasing things ?>—No 
one that realizes the great truth, taught by Jesus, in 
the simple sentence of his sublime sermon, can sur- 
render himself up to that which is so antagonistic to 
his nature and true interests, as sin. ‘* Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” Yes,they 
shall see him, as we, whose spirit 

** Changed thro’ all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame, 
Warms in the son, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees.’ 
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(From the Monthly Religious Magazine.) 
Eveline, 


At the door of a splendid house stood a slender 
oman, dressedin deep mourning. 

« | den’t think anybedy is at home,” said the val- 
gar looking footman. “ At least to sueh a shabby 
figure as you !” he muttered as he banged the door. 
The woman sat down spon the step, and leaned her 
head upen her hand. At length, finding herself an | 
object of attention to people going by, she rose, and 
pulled the bell again. 

The same servant opened it. His face assumed | 
an insolent expression, but the stranger prevented | 
any rude speech he was ready to utter, by giving him | 
a card, and stepping calmly inte the house. He look- | 
ed at the name in amazement & moment, then civilly 
conducted the lady into a parler, and went to an- 
ounce her to the family. 

Presently an elderly man came in, helding her 





hed, when Helen entered, without the ceremony of 
kaocking, to say that she must ring when she wanted 
anything, aud be sure to treat the servants with the 
distance and hauteur necessary to preserve their re- 

t. Then afier some remarks upon a ring which 

e observed upon Eveline’s finger, she walked out 
of the room. 

«'There is no one here whom I can love,” thought 
poor Eveline, ‘‘no one who will ever love me.”— 
And pressing her hand to her side, which was throb- 
bing with pain, she wept. 


A light and irregular knocking at the door made | 


her restrain ber sobs, and listen. Doubtful whether 
it was really any one knocking for admission, she did 
not speak. 

‘* May [ come in ?” said « child’s voice. 


She devoted herself to Fanny’s improvement and 
happiness; in return, Fanny was a niost attentive 
nurse; and month after month passed away very 
rapidly, Atthe end of ‘a year she found herself nu 
nearer than at first to the other members of the fam 


and dressing,—were ever ladies so busy, 
ous, who had nothing to do but to be amused ! 'T 
could never find time’ to read, or to visit Eveline’s 
sick room, From Mr.’ Cumberland, she received 
those forma, attentions which he considered due to 
every lady. But for his icy manner, these would 
have been gratefully felt.’ Once, indeed, he showed 
that all feeling was not frozen within his bosom, 

** Did my son speak of me in his Just illness ?* 
asked he one day, when he was alone in the carriage 





** Ves, O yes !” said Eveline, her heart bounding 
at the sound, 
A Inttle girl of eight years old opéned the door 


|softly, came in on tiptoe, bashfully blushing, and 


| with Eveline. He looked out of the window, as he 
| spoke, but she saw that hia lips trembled. She as- 
|} sured him of Frederick’s heartfelt repentance, and 
| his longing desire to see his father, and be forgiven 


card in his hand. He bowed coldly, and gazed at) stood by the bedside. “1 am litle Fanny,” said before he died. 


her in silence a moment. The lady looked at him 
with an earuest and expressive countenance. 

‘My husband’s father 1” said she. “The resem- 
iblance is most striking.” | 





Seeing that she was much affected, the gentleman, | bed, and she nestled confidingly by her side talking | 


she. * Please to tefl me about dear brother Fred- 
erick. Did he love you very dearly? And did he 
tell you all about his little Fanny ?” And she put 
her rosy lips fer a kiss. Eveline drew her upon the 


| * We never understood each other. It may have 
| been partly my own fault. Had I another son to 
bring up | should proceed differently.” | Eveline did 
| not dare to-speak, 

‘The wind is getting ont to the east; [advise 


with a slight change of conntenance, which seemed | very fast about her brother, and the pets he had | you to draw up your shawl,” said he, looking round 
vexation rather than emotion, moved a chair tow- brought her home from abroad, and which she cher- | with a face as stern as ever, 


ards her, and sat down himself. 

“ Madame,” said he, frigidly, “ the information | 
of the death of my unfortunate son, reached us so 
Jeng since, that my wife and daughters have taid 
aside their mourning, yet [ have from this card the | 
dirst intimation that he left a wife.” 

“| knew that my husband was not on good terms 
with his family,” said the widow, ‘and [ hope te be 
able to support myself, and not be a burden upon 
your kindness. I now only ask a temporary retief, 
till L can regain my health, and the ability to labor | 
for my bread.” 

“Tt would ill become me to allow my daughter-in- 
Jaw to work fora living,” said the gentleman, but 
without the kind look which should have accompa- 
nied the sentiment. ‘Since you claim our name,you 
suust be respectfully provided for.” 

‘fT thank you,” said the widow, faintly. 

“You shall stay here, on such terms of compan- 
ionship as you can argree upon with my wife and | 
daughters. You will of course join us at table, un- 
jess we have particular company, when you could | 
have your meals in your own room, ou pretext of | 
being an invalid.” 

The word ‘“ pretext” brought the color into the | 
paie cheek of the widow. The gentleman observed | 
at, and as he was a gentleman, though a cold hearted | 
man, he hastened to say, **l only mean that as an 
invalid, and also a widow, you might elaim the priv- | 
ilege of seclusion from company. 

Then saying his wife would see her when she had 
Gnished dressing, he rang the bell for a servant to 
take her bonnet and shawl, and departed. 

“| shall have more sympathy from poor Freder- | 
ick’s mother. A mother’s love can uever be alien-| 
ated,” thought the widow. 

An hour passed before Mrs. Cumberland made 
her appearance, in a very rich dress, and betraying a 
vulgar consciousness of it. ‘Three young 
a#tood before the stranger with examining eyes, and 

while she conversed with their mother, made re- 
amarks or signs to each other, regarding her dress and 
appearance. 


© How lucky itfis you have not left off mourning!” | 


abserved Mrs. Cumberland, with a drawl. ‘ You 


ean have our mourning gowns altered to fit, and be | 


made quite deceut at small expense.” 

“* One of mother’s gowns weuld make three like 
that she has on!” wispered Amanda. ‘“‘ What a 
little midge she is !” replied Caroline. ‘ What an 
old fashioned pin ! and how common looking! 1 
hope she is not always to be decked with it! said 
Helen.” 

“ You willnot, of course, expect us to do much for 
you,” said Mrs. Cumberland. “Had Mr. Cumber- 
dand died before Frederick, he would have had no 


ladies | 


ished for his sake. 
E.veline’s lonely heart was comforted ; here was 


yet made selfish and cold, one subject for affection to 
cling to. Her spirits rose with a bound. The 
gloomy thought of dying unpitied and unwept never 
again made her tears flow ; hope and faith returned, 
not to be again over-shadowed. 

** T will not sadden this sweet child,” thought she. 
“If it is God’s will to take me to himself, she shall 
have no melancholy impressions from my decline.— 
Ought not a Christian to be joyful at all times? 1 
feel that I can, that I shail, be happy, even here. 

‘* I feel always as if brother Frederick was alive, 
beyoud the sea,” said Fanny, * and L ofter dream 
that he has come home. I know [ must not expect 
to see him, for he isdead. But even while 1 say so, 


| 1 don’t believe itin reality.” 


** He is living,” said Eveline, in a faltering voice. 


‘© Yes, | kaow it,” said Fanny, but we cannot see | 


him. Perhaps he hears us, talking about him. Per- 
haps he is happier because we love him still.” 

‘© We shall not forget him ;” said Eveline, pres- 
sing the chlid to her bosom. 

“ One thing grieves me,” said Fanny, sighing.— 
But I did notlike to speak of it to you.” 

** Yes, tell me,” said Eveline, ‘ what troubles 
you.” 

‘* Mother says that Frederick when he wus alive | 
did many wrong things. He spent a great deal of | 
papa’s money, Aud she and my sisters suy he would | 


| never do us they wauted him to, in the world.” | 


Eveline did vot wonder,that they had no influence | 
ever him. 
“And solam afraid God does not love him so| 
well as we do ; and if God does not love him, and 
turns away from him, as father did, because he dis- 
, obeyed him, will he be happy where he is now ?” 
“If we found so much to love in him,’ said Eve-| 
{line, ** will not also his Father in Heaven, who knew | 
him better than his earthly friends ?” 
* Will God love him for being kind to his little! 
Fanny ?” 
“Every kind thought, and every affectionate feel- 
ing were known to his Maker. 
| “Lam glad. It makes me happy to think so.”— 
| And jumping down from the bed, Fanny ran to bring 
| her turtle-doves for Eveline to see. ‘They were very 
; beautiful and very tame. 
| Frederick’s shoulder, sometimes, and pick crumbs 
| from his lips,” said she, fondlingthem. “I call this 
one Freddy, and now I will call the other Eveline.” 
Eveline smiled, and Fanuy did not notice that there 
was a tear in ber eye. 


| If the stern father, and the worldly mother had: 


listened to the conversation of Eveline and Fanny, 


{and took turns in watehing by her bedside. 


“They used to sit on} 


* Thank you, sir.” said Eveline, obeying. Had 
| there been the least trace ofa smile, any thing like 


‘one bosom in the family whieh the world had not | Kind look, her heart would have gushed out watm- 


ily rowards him, and she would have told him mich 
| that he would have been glad to learn. She would 
have told him that though his son had been sent out 
‘into the world with neither principles nor home af- 
fection to shield him from its temptations, he had 
| been guilty of little besides thoughtless extravagance; 
and that he had deeply regretted his wasted youth, 
and resolved to fill the rest of his life with worthy 
actionsand duties punctually performed. Death had 
prevented the fulfilment of his resoiutions, and he 
‘had breathed his last, trusting in the mercy of Him 
who alone could know their sincerity. 
* * . * * * 


* 3 


| § Miss Cumberland has no more heart than a rag 
| doll,” said a girl, who was packing Eveline’s trunk, 
| ety send you away from her, and you so sick.” 
“She thinks the country air will be of service to 
|me,” s.id Eveline mildly. 

| “ More likeshe and the young ladies don’t like to 
| have sickness inthe house ; it reminds ’em that they 
{have gotto go like other folks, when their time 
comes, and leave everything behind em but their 
| good works,” 

| Fanny was allowed to go with Eveline, when she 
| went to her boarding-place, and when summoned 
home, she left Fairy, her pet kitten, behind, that 
Eveline might have * somebody” to love her. 

But Fairy was not Eveline’s only friend in her 
new home. Ladies, who had time for Christian du- 
ties, caine to visit her, bringing flowers and books ; 
They 
soon became warmly interested in her, and loved 
to be with her, and listen to her happy and beautiful 
thoughts. She sometimes beguiled the weary hours 
ofa sleepless night by making, verses, which they 
wrote down from her lips. Fairy alternately slept 
and frolicked upon her mistress’ bed, and would eat 
only in her room. Eveline wrote some playful ver- 
ses addressed to Fairy, to be given to Fanny when 
the kitten should be restored to ber; and she tieda 
| braid of her hair about her neck with a blue ribbon, 
| Attirst Fairy scratched and kicked at her necklace, 
and shook herself with all her-might. But she sooa 
|beeame used to it, and every body thought it very 
| becoming. 
| At last Eveline breathed her last, as peacefully as 

an infant falling asleep. Word was sent to Mr. 
Cumberland. He ordered a handsome burial, but 
regretted that his engagements were such that it was 
| net convenient for himself or any of the family to 
attend, 

Some indignation was expressed at this among E.ve- 
| line’s new friends,when assembled to pay her the last 


claim upon his father’s estate. His debts were paid |and seen them at this moment, would not their! tribute of respect, and to gaze for the last time upon 


the last time upon the express understanding that 


claim nothing, ma’am, but a present shelter.” 
“ [| wonder how Frederick eame to fall in love 
with her, whispered Helen. ‘I don’t call ker very 
handsome, | am sure.” “Too thin and pale,” re- 


hearts have been softened ? It was a lovely picture ; 


|her serene and lovely countenance. White roses 


ily. Riding, visiting and receiving visits, ing, . 
y ng, visiting swear 


| Eveline’s face was white as the pillow om which it! were strewed in and upon her coffin, and the room 
| lay, and was made more strikingly pale by the raven! was dressed with flowers. There was no gloom 
black hair parted upon the forehead,and the jet black | upon any countenance, but a deep and serious joy, 


eyes, glittering with tears. It was a touching con-| 
trast to the blooming countenance of little Fanny, 


as they joined in the service for the dead, and in 
thought followed her pure spirit to the abode of the 


turned the plump Amanda, “ Her hair is as black | shaded also by jet black tresses, but radiant with | blest. 


as Fanny’s,” observed Caroline. “Itis done up 
horridly. 

«“ What was your name, before you became Mrs, 
Cumberland ?” inguired the dowager. 

‘‘ Eveline Beresford.” 


“ Romantic {” whispered Helen, with a twist of 
T'he ethers replied by a similar grim- 


taor mouth 
ace. 


Eveline retired to her room, after an hour or two, 


health and innocent joy. 
Fanny was no longer called “little pest,” ‘ Med- | 
diesome Matty,” “* Cry-baby,” “* Mamma’s torment,” | 


for from this time she went to none but Eveline with | 


play-hours chiefly in her room. 


thought, unless some sew complaint should fasten 





eed and exbausted, She had thrown herself on her| upon ber enfeebled frame. 


her childish griefs and discontents, and spent her | bing and swinging to and fro. 


In the midst of the service, Fairy came frisking in, 
all unconscious of ber loss, and the solemnity of the 
scene. She even played with the fringe of the, pall, 
and gave the tassels a smart pat which set them bob- 
Some one attempted 


The physician who | to take her captive, but she flew over and under 
bad been called to Eveline pronounced her disease | tables and chairs, across laps and backs, like a mad 
incurable. She might live for years, however, he | thing, and presently bounded out at a.windew. 


She was.sent to Fanny, whe received, ber, with 
tears, which were soon dried, and her, 
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of Eveline was like a happy dream, except that her 
. and her teachin net never fergotten.— 
grew up thou l and conscientious, yet as 
lgioteeed and gay as Fairy herself. c. w. 1. 
Card Playing for Amusement. 

The evils flowing from the above practice are 
stfficient to justify every advocate of good morals, 
in euvivedly protesting against’ it. e wise and 
good of all sects and parties have almost unanimous- 
ly decided against it—and its supporters are few and 
teehle in argument for it, 

There are two principal reasons which my be 
successfully urged against card playing, even for 
amusement. ‘I'he first is, that there are much better 
amusements ; for as there is nothing gained intellect- 
ually or morally in the shuffling of cards, time de- 
voted to it must be set dewn as lost. It does not in- 
struct the headin anything useful—it dees not im- 
prove the heart—it does not improve the temper but 
the reverse ; and upon the sociul circle it has a very 
unfavorable influence by taking from it the members 
whose conversation mightentiven and instruct. The 
players themselves are not. much more to those 
avound than so many stones and sticks, for their at- 
tention is absorbed in the game before them, which, 
to the looker on, is devoid of all interest. How 
mucli hetter to be efgaged in readiug aseful books— 
én storing the mind with solid information, or con- 
versation upon topics with reference to which we 
must daily act as citizens—fathers, mothers, broth- 
ers and.sisters. In this way we prepare ourselves 





real interests. We provide for ourselves, 
momentary pleasure, but a fund of enjoyment, upon 
which we can draw under all the cireamstanees of 
our eatthly career. 


ness of dife. [vultimately becomes a passion which 
gives to the mind a distaste fur the duties to. which 
the stern realities and necessities around us call it.— 
Young persons in particular, become so facinated by 
the chances of the game, that they care for nothing 
else. A lady of my acquaintance who played a tong 
time. ago, to pass away time eccasionally, finally be- 
came so infatuated with it, that she frequently set up 
most of the night, playing with her acquaintances; 
and she had a horror of Sunday because it deprived 
ber of the amusement to which she had become as 
thoroughly wedded as the toper to his cups. 

And here we find the principal objection against 
eard playing for amusement. When persisted in, 
nine times out of ten, circumstances being favorable, 
it leads to downright gambling —and that the reader 
knows lends to any number of sins—even to the 
State’s Prison, and up to the gallows. How many 
ruined young men can trace their habits of gambling 
back to the paternal roof, when they first played, as 
they said, for an innecent amusemeut! Men who 
are totally ruined, bankrupt in purse and reputation, 
bear witness that they there obtained their first relish 
for the evil which produced their downfall. We 
hear the warning voice of such on every side.— 
Books and papers abeund with the true history of 
their advance into crime through the influence of 
eard’s games of chance and hazard. The extent to 
which the passion runs is well illustrated by a fact 
which oceurred at the South a few weeks ago, and 
which has been freely circulated through the news 
papers. A free negro played till he lost every thing 
hehad. He finally set his liberty up against money, 
and was won by the more skillful gamester with 
whem he gambled. He staked his freedom on a 
game of cards and lost it ! : 

A practice which embraces the evils which we 
have named, and in thousands of instances” leads to 
degradation and crime; a practice that brings no- 
ody any present good, and diverts the mind from 
the useful duties of life, should be frowned upon by 
every parent and guardian, Taking into view its 
general tendencies, no one can safely pronounce 
eard playing an innocent amusement, although it 
may appear so to a vain and giddy head. 

l am a friend to amusemeule, as furnishing relaxa- 
tion from toil and the perplexing business of life.— 
They ought to be sought as essential to health as 
well as happiness ; but such can be selected as im- 
prove rather than degrade the mind. Generally 
amusements can be blended with instruction, At 
any rate, they are sufficiently abundant to preclude 
the necessity of engaging in those which have a del- 
eterious influence. 





Passion ann its Evi, Errects.—Passion, when 


prism ; we can calmly, and 


urning, consuming wherever it falls. 





Card playing unfits persons for the common busi- | 


we contemplate it through the medium of imagina- 
tion, islike a ray of light transmitted through a 
with undazzled eye, | learn, for the benefit of thy future ‘life, that pleasure, 
study its complicate nature, and analyze its variety like a painted butterfly, may serve to amuse thee in 
of tints.; but passion brought home to us in its. real-! the pursuit; but if embraced with too much ardor, 
ity, through our own feelings and experience, is like | will perish in thy, grasp.” 

the same ray transmitted through a lens—blinding, 


The Press. 


Douglas Jerrold says the power of the press is as 
boundless as that of society. It reaches the throne ; 
it is inclosed in the cottage. It can pull down: injus- 
tice, however lofty, and raise up lowliness, however 
deep. It castigates crimes which the law can only 
punish, without repressing them. Wherever an eye 
cau see or a hand can write, there is the press.— 
Persons in triffulation rely on it for redress, and they 
feet sure that wrong will not go unpunished if it be 
known to the journals. Like light, it penetrates in- 
toevery nook and cranny of society, and e¢arries 
health and healing on its beams. It nips rising 
abuses in the bud. It stops the tide of tyranny when 
setting in full flood. It derives its vast power from 
io principles of its being. Seeking out truth and 
representing reason, it concentrates on one point the 
| whole moral power of society, and persuades and 
governs without violence, by the mere kuowledge | 
{that the physical power of society is always ready 
|to vindicate the right. As it comes into operation, 
ithe course of society becomes uniform and equal, 
and it is obtained witheut those convulsions and re- 
bellions hy which a rude, unlettered people make | 
{their will known. 





The Fallen Brother. 





; A man possesses an extremely low and grovelling 
“mind, who rejoices at the downfall of another, A | 
noble heart, instead of denouncing, as a consumate | 
|scoundrel, one who has erred, will throw around | 


jare not our own keepers. Who knows when | 
; we shall so fur forget ourselves as to put forth a| 
jright hand and sin?) Heaven keep us.in the narrow | 
path, Butif we should fall, where would be the | 
ve of our course, if in every face we saw a frown, | 
and on every brow we read revenge ? Deeper and | 
| deeper would we decend in the path of infamy ; | 
| when if a different course were pursued,and a differ- | 
lent spirit were manifested towards us, we might} 
|havestayed our career of siu, and died an upright | 
jand honest man. 
| Deal gently with those who stray. Draw them| 
|back by love and persuasion. A kiss is worth a | 
|thousand kicks. A kind word is more voluable to | 
| the lost than a mine of gold. ‘Think of this, and be 
on your guard, ye who would chase to the confines 
of the grave an erring brother,—Portiand Tribune. 
The Poor and the Rich. 

It is customary te estimate ata small amount the 
sensibilities of the poor, and to paint poverty as a | 
state of life unblest by any of the pious emotions. {It} 
is true that poverty too frequently gives rise to a} 
spirit of gloomy desperation; yet we often find 
among the very poor a strong and cultivated senti-| 
ment of natural beauty—a keen sense of rural enjoy- 
ment. 

Some people are considered great, because they 
are surrounded by external grandeur, because they 
have much riches to spend ; but let them be stripped 
of these, which are no part of themselves, and what 
remnuins but littleness, Others are great indepen- 
dently of circumstances ; in affluence, they are great | 
in moderation, condescension, and benevolence ; in| 
| Poverty, they not only maintain a respectable and 
| genteel appearance, aud exemplify the superiorsty 
which belongs to enlightened minds, a superiority 
which the rudest shock of outward circumstances can 
never shake, but they are great in tranquility, and 
contentment. ‘The sentiment is therefore true, that 

“ Pigmies are pigmies still, though perch’d on Alps, 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales.’’ 


Vineyard Gazette. 











A Butterfly’s Moral. 
| A boy, on perceiving a beautiful butterfly, was so 
; smitten with its gaudy colors, that he pursued it 
| from flower to flower with indefatigable zeal ; at first 
| he attempted to surprise it among the leaves of a 
| rose ; then he endeavored to cover it with his hat as 
| it was feeding on a daisy ; now he hoped to secure 
|it as it revelled ona sprig of myrtle ; and now grew 
| sure of his prize on perceiving it to be loiter on a} 
| bed of violets ; but tle fickle fly still eluded his at- 
jtempts. At last, observing it half buried in the cup 
lof a tulip, he rashed forward, and, snatching at the 
| object of his pursuit with violence, it was erushed to 
| pieces. ‘Che dying insect, pereeiving the boy cha- 
grined at his disappeiutment, addressed bim, with 
the utmost calmness, in the following words, ‘ Be- 
| hold, now, the end of thy unprofitable solicitude ; and 
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What soberness coneals, drunkenness reveals. 
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Letter from the Absent Bditor. 


Troy, Vr., Jan. 9ru, 1847. 

My Dear Watchman :—I now undertake to give yous 
brief account of some incidents of a journey. [ left 
home, as you know, Jan. 5th, for the purpose of atten~ 
ding the Universalist @onference at Griffin’s Corners, 
Stanstead, C. E. That was the day of election in the 
4th district in this state, and, as I passed along, I saw 
that some of the Freemen were very busy in getting out 
all the voters. Well, the resultis known. When I ar- 
rived at Woodbury, there were so many men and boys 
congregated in and about the tavern, that I could not find 
either an ostler, nor a peg to hitch my horse to; While 
I was trying to push through the crowd, the animal took 
fright and stove the thills (improperly called fills) of my 
sleigh, into three or four pieces. Here was a fine fix, 
but, however, by the aid ofa blacksmith, we succeeded 
in making them answer the purpose. Mr. Britain, the 
keeper of the Hotel, here, is a kind and accommodating 


for the most extended usefulness and promote our | him the mantle of charity and the arms of love, and | Landlord, and made us welcome to our entertainment.— 
not a | labor to bring him back to duty and to God. We) We found the snow much deeper in Hardwick aad 


Greensboro than in Montpelier—too deep for comfort 
in passing other sleighs. As we had been much hin@er- 
ed, we got no further than Greefisboro, that night, and 
were hospitably entertaiued by our good friend Williams 
and lady formerly of East Montpelier. There are some 
good friends of our cause in Greensboro, but, at present, 
they have no preaching. If they hada Meeting-house 
which would cost about $1500, our cause would soon 
be well established there, and, in a prosperous condition. 
We believe, the enterprize is practicable, and indulge 
an ardent hope, that the attempt, at least, will soom be 
made. 

Leaving Greensboro, early the next morning, we soon 
arrived at Glover where there is a good and strong socie- 
ty of our order, though it is not named in the Universalist 
Register for 1847. Here, Br. Squire preaches successful- 


jly half the Sabbaths. Our cause seems to be prospering 


in Glover, tho’ they have a strong and bitter opposition 
to contend with. Rev. Mr. Stone, the Congregational 
minster, is very much opposed to the idea, that the work 
of salvation should coutinue until all come to voluntary 
obedience. 

From Glover, we passed on as rapidly as possible, 
through Barton, Brownington, Salem and Derby to Stan- 
stead, and arrived at the place of the Conference, about 
2 o0’elock, P.M. We found that, Brs. Payne, Burnham, 
Mallory, and Squire were present, and the meeting was 
well attended. Br. Burnham had preached in the fore- 
noon, Br. Squire in the P. M., and Br. Payne in the eve- 


ning. Thureday morning, Br. Squire preached a good .« 


discourse from the words of Jesus, ** It is finished.” In 
the P. M., we attempted to explain the nature and plan 
of salvation, and to show what we must do to be saved. 
Br. Ward and his kind lady and their hospitable neigh- 
bors received us cordially, and made a large number of 
visiting friends welcome to their homes. Br. Ward is 
engaged, to some extent, in secular pursuits, so that his 
labors in the ministry are somewhat more limited than 
formerly. Br. Mallory is a strong, active, zealous 
defender of the faith, and preaches to good acceptance 
in this region. 

On Thursday P. M.. we left Stanstead, and rode te 
Newport, Vt. [{t rained continually during this ride, and 
became quite dark before we reached the public He 
on the west side of Lake Memphemagog, kept by Br. 
Page. He keeps an excellent house of entertainment in 
a romantic place, much visited in the summer season by 
Pleasure and Fishing parties. Br. Page knows how te 
make one feel at home, and kaeps a plenty of fresh fish 
at hand, and, boats to convey parties on excursions of 
pleasure. We sheuld like to rusticate,a few days, iz 
that vicinity next sammer. The lake abounds in a varie- 
ty of excellent fish, and its waters and scenery are de- 
light ful. 

The wind, during the night, was strong, and the nem 
morning, contiuued to blow, and the weather was ex- 


tremely cold. It seemed a very long ten miles to South 








- 
Troy, where there is a good society of Universaliste, and 
Br. Burnham is engaged to preach half the time. His 
labors have been well received, in this place, and our 
cause is gaining ground. There is but one Meeting-House 
in this town which is occupied by the Baptists, Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists and Universalists, each a fourth 
of the time. 

By request, we gave a temperance lecture in the school 
house. There was good attention to this meeting, by 
people of all denominations. Rev. Mr. Downs, and the 
Rev. Mr. Hitchcock, were present and made remaike. 
The subject of temperance and the question of ** Li- 
cense’’ or “‘No License,’ are deeply interesting the pub- 
lic mind. I think, the ‘* No License’’ ticket will prevail 
in Orleans county, and I hope, throughout the State; for, 
I do not believe in selling fur money, to a privileged few, 
Indulgences to sin, that they may assist in making pau- 
pers and criminals, to increase the taxes of our citizens. 

I shall probably write you next, from Brattleboro, or, 
perhaps, from Springfield, and give some account of the 
preceedings of the Vermont State Temperance Society, 
Till then, adieu. 


“The Resurrection.” 

Br. Bautov,—Every thing you publish concerning the 
Resurrection of the human dead, is carefully read and 
candidly weighed by one, at least. I want more light 
on that subject; will bow, in child-like meekness, to re- 
ceive it from any source; especially, from a pen, from 
which beams of truth constantly emanate. 

With your explicatosg article on the above subject, of 
the Ist inst., I was highly pleased. It did my soul good 
—in my bodily feebleness—to see a short article even, 
on the Resurrection, which was not unreasonable and 
self-contradictory. They are very rare, in these days of 
theological inventions. So it seemsto me. The notion 
that what God does, in raising men from the dead, or, 
again to life, whether here ur hereafter, can constitute 
any part of their moral character, is just as absurd, as 
the notion of impuling Adam’s sin, to his posterity; or 
Christ’s righteousness to his redeemed. One being can 
no more be moral for another, than he can repent for 
him; reform for him; love for him, and the like. Man is 
not (I suppose) an actor or moral agent, in being raised 
from the dead, literally, or, to immortal life. How then 
can he share in the moral character of the act by which 
he was raised? He has no intention, no motive, no mor- 
al part in being raised to life. How then, can man’s 
moral character be changed by it? Such a change would 
be a miracle, in violation of all laws, both known and 
conceivable. So I view the matter. 

It is strange to me that some of our preachers, hold- 
ing tenaciously to father Ballou’s doctrine in the T'reatise 
on the Atonement, that the moral character of our acts 
depends on the intention or motive of the actors, should 
still contend that man becomes morally good and holy, 
by an act or process, in which he has no more part, as 
actor or designer, than he had in his own creation! That 
man’s condition in relation to the formation and improve- 
ment of moral character, may be essentially changed 
for the better in the future state, even before the resur- 
rection, is not denied; much less, that, as you contend, 
it will be so, afterward. I would say it with infinite rev- 
erence,—but I do say it openly, that my heavenly Father 
can no more be holy for me, than I can for one of my 
children: no more repent for me, or do anything which 

can account to me, as my moral act, and constitute part 
of my moral character, than [ can repent for a son, and 
have it reckoned to him, as part of his moral character. 
These are moral impossibilities. But you have well ex- 
pressed my views, or rather your own, generally, on the 
ture of the change by the resurrection. 
?; wish to inquire, however. whether I rightly under- 
stood you, in the terms, ** earthly nature—animal na- 
ture,” of which you say, ‘* death is the destroyer." Do 
you mean this animal body, consisting of flesh, blood, 
and bones? If so, pray te!l me, how you make itfout, 
that ‘* all sin originates in this animal body.”” But— 
stop; I ask pardon, Br. B.; I overlooked the very point 
at issue, viz.,—*t temptations to sin.’ That alters the 
case, essentially. But, as I began to find a little fault, 
{ will not be baffled in this manner! Now comes it,— 


— 


Are you quite certain that ** all temptations to sin orig- 
inate in our animal nature,”’—our bodies? For instance, 
**evil thoughts’ are sinful. Do ** thoughts,”’ good or 
bed, originate in the body? ‘ Thou shalt not bear false 


witness,” &c. Dues false witness originate in flesh and 
bones? What has the body to do in originating wrath, 
malice, hatred, ill-will, slander, and the like? True, we 
read of * this vile body;’’ and so we do, of ** bodies, be- 
ing a holy sacrifice,’ &c.. We read of ** holy ground,”’ 
Exo. iii. 6, ** holy crown,’ xxviii. 80. ** Holy flesh,” 
Jer. xi. 16, and ** holy kiss,’”? Rom. xvie 16; and such 
texts as fairly prove that the things mentioned, were 
morally holy, aside from the motives of persons con- 
cerned, as the phrases * sinful flesh,’’ ** wicked world,”’ 
“lusts of the flesh, prove, that flesh, world, and lusts 
are morally unholy, aside from the motives and inten- 
tions of actors. There is no sin in having am animal na- 
ture, and being tempted as such. The sin consists in 
yielding to temptation; and transgressing the law. Je- 
sus was possessed of oor *‘ animal nature,’’ and power- 
fully ** tempted.’” Where did his temptations originate ? 
Not in ** sinful nature,’’ or ‘* stnful flesh,’’ 1 trast. The 
fact is, as all experience teaches, we are not sinful till 
we actually sin. R. 8. 


“The Commentary.” E. H. Jr. 
If our friend, ** E, H. Jr.”’, will be at the trouble of 
re-examining the remarks concerning Commentaries, he 
will perceive that ** R. S.’’ did not object to Commenta- 
ries on account of the expense, providing they were ne- 
cessary to atrue understanding of the Scriptures. By 
no means. I was speaking against commenting on, or 
explaining those parts of the Scriptures, which are con- 
sidered, perfectly plain, and intelligible of themselves.— 
That alters the case. That notes, comments, and expo- 
sitions of certain passages, and even Books, of the Bi- 
ble are useful; has never been denied by me; nor has a 
word been said against any expense necessary to pay for | 
such Notes, &c. But, to write the Bible all over again, 
as if none of it was intelligible, does not seem to me, at 
all proper. Can it lead people to respect and venerate 
the Bible itself? How much would * E. H. Jr.’’ be will- 
ing to pay for preaching, providing each sermon, by our 
worthy brother, who is doing a good work ia that town, 
(Hartland) was so ambiguous, or dark, that the Society 
was obliged to employ 8 or 10 more preachers, to inter- 
pret and explain his discourses? - 
But. as we say of Rail-roads in Vermont, that since 
others have them, we must; so, perhaps, we must say of 
Commentaries;—all other denominations have commen- 
taries, and so must Universaliasts. 
But, remember, | was speaking of Commentaries in 
general; not of ** The Commentary;”’ as if some one 
was alluded to. I have uniformly spoken highly of Br. 
Paige’s comments, though I cannot but regret that he 
should spend so much labor, on passages which no man 
can make plainer, than the pen of inspiration made 
them. Others may think differently. 

I will again say, that the Apocalypse needs comments, 
throughout; and it affords me pleasure to add, that the 
masterly labors of Br. 7. Whittemore, far exceed my 
best expectations. I read his notes with increasing in- 
terest and profit. I wish him, and Br. Paige, abundant 
success in their endeavors to throw more light on the sa- 
cred text. (The plan of Wetsteim, may be seen the 
Preface to Revelation, by Dr. A, Clarke.) 

We will have no cuntroversy. I wish **E. H. Jr.” 
and all others, a divine blessing in using such aids as 
they please, in searching the Scriptures. R. S. 


~ ed 


Streeters’ Hymn Book. 

We have heard that the Publishers of Streeters’ Hymn 
Book, are dissatisfied with the notice or notices, (for we 
think there have been two,) which have appeored in our | 
columns, over the signature ‘*R.S.’’, concerning the | 
Hymn Book, recently published by A. Tompkins; sus- 
pecting that these articles may have a tendency to pre- 
vent the sale of the former. We should not credit such 
arumor, had it not come very firect. Had we enter- 
tained any such suspicion, we should not have published 
those articles, without expressing our dissent, and guard- 
ing against such influence. 

Much as we regard our regular correspondents, we are 
far from believing that their newspaper noticeg and puffs, 
can have other than momentary influence on the public 
mind. How long would readers in general recollect, 
more than ourself, what was their particular bearing ? 
Few, at most; and those who did so recollect, would of 
course, belong to the class, not easily to be turned from 











their settled opinions in favor of a favorite work. We 





do not believe the notices by R. 8., will prevent the sly 
of a book, by Haskell & Pa!mer; though, as he suggests, 
some curious individuale may also obtar the other, ap 
several of our ministers had done before the notice &p- 
peared; and would have done, notice or no noti¢e. 

We are satisfied that no injury was even intented, from 
t et that, se far as our knowledge and information 
extend, Br. Streeter has, on all occasions, given his influ 
¢nce im favor of his own compilation. We believe not a 
bookghe less has been sold on the whole, on account of 
R. 8. ® not having had books to sell, on all occasions; 
as others lly had them, to whom be uniformly di- 
rected inqdWies;—Br. Palmer, ourself, and others. But 
we have always fonnd R. S. cheerful in transacting busi- 
ness in reference to the book in question. And, general 
as is the circulation of Streeters’ book, in Vermont, 
(as elsewhere) we do not admit that any one man could 
make any essential inroads upon public sentiment, for a 
long time. And yet, Haskell and Palmer must consider, 
that within ten years, several popular Hymn Books, have 
been published, which, must of course, give less circula- 
tion to theirs, then it weald have had, if none snch had 
been published. (Ata future time, we may mention the 
Books alladed to.) Nor could they, or any reasonable 
man, expect anything else, ina large and growing de- 
nomination like ours. It is so with others; the Unitari- 
ans, for instance, whose sentiments are most like our 
own, 


AR nn nen en een 


Utility of Universalism. 

In the valuable quotation you made from the Rev. Mr. 
Barnes, in the 24th number of your paper, he says, 
**The impenitent sinner has never had the love of God, 
in his heart.””»—** Every man knows that he has not loved 
God as he ought.’’ Admit this to be true; but why has 
not the sinner loved God as he ought? For, in deplor- 
ing an event of which we all wish to see performed,a ques- 
tion of cause arises; and in what does this consist ? And, 
here, how rich and beautiful does Universalism present 
itself, and remove the obstacle which hangs over the 
sinner’s mind! It is because our heavenly Father has 
been presented in such an odious and revengeful charac- 
ter, by Partialism, in ascribing the doctrine of endless 
torment on his own offspring to him, as to drive sinners 
away from God and from his service; and Mr. Barnes, 
himself, forming a part of this Partialism. We see at a 
glance, therefore, the ufility of Universalism, and the 
want of faith which inculcates belter views of our heav- 
enly Father, in order to bring all men to this love; and 
we hold, and affirm, that if our heavenly Father were 
presented in all that beauty and loveliness due his glori- 
ous name, all men would love and serve him. And that 
this better view, by Universalism, will do it, and is doing 
it, as fast as we can present God in this good light, is true. 

Nor, because old orthodoxy, a remnant of heathenism 
and Catholicism, has thus clothed our heavenly Father, 
will the mediatorial work cease? No, blessed be God, 
‘All shall know him from the least to the greatest,’’ 
**whom to know is eternal life.” And while so called 
orthodoxy, in this life, is doing all that is done in keep- 
ing the world away from God, its reign will finally close, 
as seen in the quotation above. Good will triumph, for 
it is God. And when its blessed fruits are realized by 
all, then will God be known, and loved, and served by 
all. We hope our differing brethren will no longer affirm 
that Universalism is not a useful doctrine. Had they any 
realizing sense of the injury their sentiments are doing 
in the world, they would hail Universalism, and all kin- 
dred sentiments, with the greatest joy. 

There is another point worthy of notice. Is it note 
mystery that any intelligent being can hold to such love 
and goodness in God, and at the same time ascribe the 
doctrine of endless punishment to him? an extreme 30 
monstrously irreconcilable and wicked? 

Your Obt. Servt., 





c. 8. 





We take the following proceedings in the Ohio State 
Senate from the Columbus (Ohio) Statesman. 

Mr. Cronise offered the following resolution, which wae 
adopted: 
_ Whereas, a certain resolution passed the Senate early 
in the ssssion, requiring the Speaker of the Senate to 
confer with the clergymen of Colnmbus to make such 
arrangements among themselves to suit their convenience, 
so as to have the Senate open each day with prayer, and 
whereas, the said clergymen have made such arrange- 
ments as to exclude the Rev. Mr. Doolittle, therefore, 

Rasolved, That the Rev. Mr. Doolittle be requested by 
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the Speaker to attend the Senate chamber on Wednesday 
qorning of each week for the purpose of opening the 


Senate with prayer. 


It will be perceived that the Rev. Mr. Doolittle isa 
But the or- 
thodox clergy, with their usual courtesy and civility tow- 


Universalist clergyman in Columbus, Ohio. 


ard Universalists, tried to contrive a plan to prevent Mr. 
D. from making payers in the Senate. 


The New Year—January, 1847. 
Br. BatLov,—I heartily wish you, together with the 
readers of the Watchman, ‘‘ A Happy New Year.” 
Old forty-six is past and gone, 
With all its joys and sorrows, 
Now forty-seven takes his place, 
Begins his year, to-morrow. 
May we improve, by all that’s past, 
Be wise through forty seven, 
And if we’re called to quite this life, 
May we ail meet in heaven; 
There join with saints God’s praise to sing, 
In realms of peace above, 
Till Christ, all Adam’s race shall briag, 
To dwell with Ged in love. 
Then Christ his mission will fulfil, 
And all before him fall, 
Then, own him Lord, and do his will, 
And God bé all in all. 


ARANDA 


Evisan Bump. 
North Bennington, Dec. 31, 1846. 


A Card, 


We take thia way to express our thanks to those friends 
who visited us on the 9th inst., and presented us with 
many good and valuable articles, such as money, wood, 
butter, grain, poultry, wearing apparel, and besides a 
most splendid bed with all its appendages. 

This last named present we prize highly for ite intrin- 
sic worth, yet especially for its beautiful album cover- 





Official Mexican accounts have been received of} Concress. Inthe Senate, on Monday Jam 11. 
events at Los Angelos, on the Pacific. In the action! ‘The military committee reported a bill increasing 
of the 24th Sept. atthat place, 27 Americans were | the military force, and a bill appointing a lieutenant 
made prisoners, and 3 wounded; one Mexican was/ general. Both were made the special order for 
killed, but no Americans. The conquerors then laid Thursday. 
seige to the City of Angels, and on the 30th of Sep-| In the House, the bill inereasing the regular army 
tember the town capitulated to Flores. The terms) ten regiments, passed by a vote of 165 45. 
of surrender are drawn up with as much delibera-| The bill reported by a committee of ways and 
tion as those of Monterey, and are detailed at length | means, providing for treasury notes and loans, au- 
in the New Orleans papers. | thorizes 23 millions. e 

pers EW SF aes ‘The committee of the whole amended the Oregon 


cer ery fa Pe . / 
The St. Louis Republican has a budget of letters bill, restricting the right to vote at the first election 
American citizens. 


| from Santa Fe, but cannot find any confirmation of} © < 
y y In the Senate, Jan. 14. Mr. Benton, of the milita- 


its r t 5 { ted. : : 
prey am pepe Pal Seen Ce |ry Committee, reported the ten regiment bill from 
| the House of Representatives to increase the army, 
: . | with an amendment authorizing the equipment, in 
seer an is published from Governor Angel Trias, addition of regiments of infantry as Voltigeurs ‘and 
| dated the 20th of November, in which he announces | ¢.,.., riflemen, with roeket and mountain howziter bat- 
| that on the day previous a body of 480 troops, part | The bill was 


| tery, one or more regiments of each. 
then taken up. And the amendment was agreed to. 








ween RDN 


| From Chihuahua we have some later news. 


infantry and part cavalry, with four light pieces of 
artillery left Chihuahua for El Paso del Norte, un- 
der the command of Lieut, Col. Guilty, with pro-| 
visions, &c. for one month. These forces were to 
| join at El Paso 600 men, previously raised, and the 
| whole were to proceed and make an attempt to sur- 
prise General Kearny, who was then with a small 
force at Cobre, nearly two hundred miles north of 
that point. All classes of the citizens took part in| 
celebrating the departure of these troops. — Picayune. 


— 





Dears or Senator Pennysacker—W asHINGTON 
Jan. 12, 1847.—Senator Pennypacxer, of Virginia, 
| died last night of a complaint of the howels. ‘Though 
jhe had been but a short time in the Senate, he had 
received the respect of his colleagues, by whom his 
loss will be felt. 











The Delaware Gazette states that Philander Jones, 
who was imprisoned in the Delhi jail to take histrial for 
the snpposed murder of his wifg, died in prison on the 25th 
jult., aged 56 years. 


From Tampico.—A letter in the Picayune, dated 
Tampico, 23d Dec., from a reliable source, confirms 
the report that the Mexican Congress have decided 


that the war shall not cease. Nor will they receive! The editor of the New York Tribune was burnt in effi- 


| commissioners to treat for peace until every hostile 
| foot has left the soil of Mexico, and every ship that 
| lines the coust is withdrawn. They have farther re- 
|solved that they will accept no foreign intervention 


whatever to bring about a peace. ‘This confirms pre- 





gy on Wednesday night, in front of his office, for some re- 
| marks in relation to the volunteers. 

eS HO MERI eae 

| The actual receipts at the N ork Custom House 
| last week were $499,919, of which $253,000 were re- 


ings containing the names of all the donors written in | Vious statements, of the trath of which doubts have ceived in treasury notes, and $347, 300 in specie. This 


the centres of the squares of which they are composed. 
We shall take much pleasure as often as we read these 
fiames, and with affection and lively gratitude remember 
those of whom they speak, their kindness and liberality 
in this present, and im numerous ether instances; an 


even when time and circumstances shall have separated | 


as from then, their names and their Kindly deeds shall 
fave an album place in our hears. 
R. S. SANBORN, 


Barre, Jan. 12, 1847. EMILY F. SANBORN. 
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[mPpoRTANT FROM THE SEAT oF War—W 4 suHinc- 
Ton, Jan. 14, 1847.—The steamship Alabama has ar- 
rived at New-Orleans. She left Brazos on the 3d 
inst. No especial news of interest from Saltillo from 
which it is inferred that the danger of attack was not 
as imminent as at first supposed, when Gen. Worth’s 
express was dispatched for reinforcements. 

Dates from Matamoros, te the {st inst., have come 
to hand. Since last advices there have been rumors 
of battles, marches and counter-marches—that Gen. 
Wool’s column was cut off, Gen. Worth’s division 
driven back to Monterey fram Saltillo, and that Gen. 
‘Taylor was shut up at Monterey. hae 

Gen. Scott and staff left two days previous ia haste 
for Camargo. Going up the river they met a steam- 
er with the mail bringing intelligence that part of the 
corps of observation belonging to Santa Anna’s army 
had been seen near Parras, where Gen. Wool was 
encamped, and that Gen. Wool had joined Gen. 
Worth at Saltillo, as had Generals Twiggs and Quit- 
man as per previous accounts. 

Gen. Putterson’s division had crossed the river at 
San Fernando five days previous, and would soon 
reach Victoria, its destination. 

When Patterson reaches Victoria, ail the passes to 





been expressed ia certain quarters. 


| ; - e 
At Matamoros, where fears were entertained of 


| isa large increase on the previous receipts, and on the re- 
ceipts of the same week of last year. 


| George Babcock, Ist Sergeant Com any K, 4th 


| what Canales might do, Col. Clark had called on the | U. 3. Infantry, recently arrived from Monterey, was 
| citizens to enrol themseives for service, and at Bra-| murdered in the night near Matamoros, where he 
zos General Jesup had done the same thing. Both| was on a visit to his wife and children. 
points were deficient in arms and men. 

Gen. Scott arrived at the Brazos on the 28th ult. 
and proceeded to the mouthofthe Rio Grande on the 
following day, where he was waiting the arrival of 
horses belonging to the regiment of mounted riflemen 
to enable him te go to Camargo. 





In Mustang Prairie, Texas, James Vance shot 
Mr. Blackwell, and the next day was himself waylaid 
and mortally wounded. His mother is the sister of 
George McDuffie, of 8. C. 


William A. Powell was executed at Darlington, S. 
C., on Friday Ist inst. for negro stealing; he declar- 
ed himself innocent. 





Wreck or tue Artantic—Another body found. 
The body ofa colored man, third cook, of the Atlan- 
tic, was found on «Friday last, brought to this city on 
Saturday and taken to New York to his friends in the 
Cleopatra on the sameevening. His head and hands | 
were gone, and otherwise badly mangled. He was| - seats 
recognized by the clothing he had on. His name we! Br. E. C. Payne will preach in Plainfield the 4th Sab- 
did not learn.—The body found, some time ago, with | bath in this month; and also lecture in the evening of 
one leg gone and rye be Mr. ‘Looney, by a| the same day at the school-house near Br. O. Bemis’s. 
mark in the boot found on him has heen identified as| Br, Warren is to preach a be 
that of Mr, Simmes. When first found, it was bu-| 5th Sunday in pA a + ee ee 
ried on the Island, but was disinterred on meee Br. N. ©. Hodgdon will preach in Chelsea the Sth 
and taken to Boston on Sunday morning. The leg! gapbath in January. 
whiel had heen wrenched off was found on Saturday | 
and known by the same mark in the boot, as the one 
found en the body at first. It was taken on with the| 
body. The recognition of this person was traced ’ 
througk the manufacturer of the boots—they were! { Barre, Jan. 8th, by Rev. R. 8. Sanborn, Mr. Londus 
made for one Dr. Tooney, and his name stamped in| g. Walker to Miss Mira Morrison, both of B. By the 
them, but being too small for him, were kept on sale, | same, Mr. Isaiah C. Little, of Williamstewn, to Miss 
and afterwards disposed of to Mr. S. who unques-| Martha Morrison, of Barre. 
tionably is the man found, though he was so mutila~| In Randolph, Dec. 27th, by Rev. N. C. Hodgdon, Mr. 
ted he could be recognized in no other way.—New Royal Orcutt to Miss Angenett Edson, both of R. 
London. Star. | In Sharon, by Rev. J.C. Baldwin, oa the 10th ult., 

tae parr eee | Mr. Heman W. Tucker and Miss Mary Randall, all of 

Srockine Accipent.—A very melancholy accident | East Bethel. 
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San Luis will be shut up. ret 

A slip from Norfolk of yesterday’s date, received | 
here by steamboat Osceola, reports that the steam-| 
ship Mississippi had just arrived there from Anton | 
Lizardo, 29th ult. On the 26th Dee., Commodore 
Perry, with several vessels took possession of Lagu- 
na, and destroyed all the ennmy’s guns and muni- 
tions of war found in the forts and the town. 


Com. Sands, with two vessels, was left in charge, 


off Alverado. ‘The Mississippi captured a Mexican 
schooner called the Amelia, and sent her to New-Or- 
leans for sale. Purser Crosby was killed by falling 
from aloft on board the Vixen. Gen. Santa Ana is 
declared by the new Congress duly elected President 
of the Republic of Mexieo. 

General Jesup and staff and two hundred and forty 
sick and discharged soldiers came passengers in the 
Alabama. 

From an examination of farther files of Mexican 
‘papers, no direct action appears to have been had up- 
on the subject of the war ‘by the Mexican Congress. 
“The Mexican papers convey the impression that San 
Luis isto he the great battle grouod of the war, 


occurred at Sheboygan on the 22d ult. Mrs. Ormsbee | = 
returning from the funeral of Mrs. J. L. Moore, was | 
thrown to the ground by the upsetting of a wagon, | 
and her neck broken by the fall. She died in 10 or 15| 
wninutes. Mrs. Ormsbee was the daughter of Judge | head 
Strong of Vermont, and the sister of Mr. John Strong | 
of Milwaukee and Moses M. Strong of Mineral Point. 








DENTISTRY. 
OCT. M. NEWTON, Surgical and Mechanical Den- 
tist, Office over Mr. Spalding’s Store, on Main. at the 
of State Street Montpetier. where he will perform all 
the necessary operations on the teeth in astyle aot surpassed 
by any workman in New England. 
In order to introduce some of the recent etn 


: a were : 
' ’ : ._,| the construction of PLATE TEETH, | propose to insert w 
Case or Avsert J. ‘Tirrere.—The capital trial | ¢,:ther notice pacts or whole sets of teeth upon Gold Plate, 


in the case of Albert J. Tirrell, for arson, was com-| perieetly resembling the natural organs ip form and color, and 
menced in the Supreme Court, at Boston, on Manday | in point of utility, falfillag all purposes of mastieation as webi 
forenoon, Chief Justice Shaw and Judges Weld and {as the natural teeth. | shall require half the amount to be 


: i 2 » remainder in three months if th 
ake at hench. ft 3 summ paid at the time, and the remainc 1g | ° 
and Dewey oa the Of the juror nmened | work is satisflictory ; if mot, the teeth ean be returned and the 


twenty were peremtorily challenged, twelve were set | 


. , " he | money refunded. 
aside for having formed or expressed an opinien and : 
five for having conscientious scruples with regard to 
convicting a man foran offence the pxnishment of 
which is death. Rufus Choate and Ansel Merrill for 
the defence. 








In Pittsburg, Samuef Scantlin has recovered $1500 
damages for injuries te his wife by the explosion of the 





J old boilers of the steamboat Cutter, 


FILLING. 

Those having decayed teeth can have them filled at this of- 
fice in a style not surpassed by any other Dentist in the coun- 
try orcity. From the peculiar manner upon which [ perform 
this operation, the gold ts made perfectly solid, presenting a 
full surface and being susceptible of the finest polish. Al! op- 
erations: warranted to remain during the life ume of the pa- 
tient it propfer care be taken in brushing the teeth so as to keep 
them free from the effects of tartar. All operations performed 
atrictly upon scientific principles, 1nd at reduced prises, 22 
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Poetry. 


PA nneennennnnn 


(From the Orphans’ Advocate. 
The Orphan. 


Deal gently with the orphan child, 
Whose mother slumbers in the grave, 
Scarce on her babe her lips had smiled 
Before they drank death’s bitter wave. 
O give the lonely wanderer place 
Within thy heart that love affords, 
And turn not from that pleading face, 
Though mute, more eloquent than words. 


O ye, to whom the sacred bliss 
And cherished joys of home are known, 

Life hath no lot more drear than this— 
To tread its thorny paths alone. 

To feel in all the wide, wide world, 
There is no ark wherein to rest 

The weary dove, whose wings are furled 
In drooping sorrow on its breast. 


Sad is their lot for whom there flow 
No streams of sweet affection here, 
Whose pathway through the maze below 
No beams of love maternal cheer. 
Pity the young and loving heart 
That beuts uncared for and alone; 
Soft is the balm to heal its smart, 
Poured forth in sympathy’s blest tone. 


What though grim poverty’s dark stain 
Upon the sufferer’s brow 1s set, 

The gem that Jesus died to gain, 
Shines in that meagre casket yet. 

Then kindly greet the orphan child, 
Whose parents slumber in the grave; 

If heaven u path has smiled, 
Let others s the gifts it gave. 








Miscellany. 


an we ~~ 


Conditions of Salvation. 

We find the following excellent article in the Mis- 
sionary. It is from the pen of Br. A. B. Grosh, and 
expresses a great deal in a few words. 

* One half atleast, of the disputes in the world, 
arise out ofa misunderstanding of the terms used to 
express our meaning. And a great number of the 
errors in theology rest more on some sectarian, nar- 
row meaning attached to some peculiar words and 

hrases, than on the phrases or words themselves. 
Such we believe to be the case in relation to the 
heading of this article. Arminians bave affirmed and 
Calvinists have denied it, when, probably, as in many 
other cases, neither understood clearly whereof they 
affirmed ordenied! And Universalists too, not fully 
released from theological dust thus raised and contin- 
wed, have, at times, as blindly affirmed and denied, 
as our opposers, according as they took Arminian or 
Calvinistic ground; when, if they had but looked at 
all sides of the terms and subject in dispute, (or, in 
other words, maintained Universalist ground,) they 
would have done whatsoever they did do understand- 


life,) and regeneration or the new birth,) by «faith | parposes of its existence hereafter, another will By 
which works by love,’”) are acondition or state of | provided for it. 
salvation, That is to say, faith is salvation from un- | SENSATION. 
belief and its consequent condemnation—conversion| Sensation, is modified both by the condition of the 
is salvation from a state in which the faculties and | hody and by the state of the mind with regard to it, 
powers are perverted—repentance is salvation from & ‘Thus we find that, in the peculiar condition of mind 
career of wrong-doing—and regeneration is salvation | and boy attending mesmeric sleep (according to the 
from an evil life of darkness, guilt and condemnation. | testimony of honest witnesses, whoin | have seen,) 
So far from being mere requsites which must first be | persons may have theit limbs removed without pain, 
performed in order to obtain an after salvation, oe ‘and the exposed extremities of the divided nerves be- 
are the very state ilselfin which salvation is enjoyed. jing roughly bandied, causes only a sense of titulation 
Of course, then, this salvation is of the present life, | under which the patient laughs like a tickled child. 
and not by reality or knowledge—by hope, and not Pain indeed, is but the excess of an impression which 
fruition—by conversion and repentance here, and not | jy a milder form, is pleasure; and the same degree of 
by the resurrection and return to the immediate and impression is either one or the other, according to the 
personal presence of God in immortality—by regen- | state of attention at the time, or according to the as- 
eration through living faith here, (which makes us| gociation of the mind. 
adopted children of God,) and not by that higher | NATURAL SYMPATHIES 
birth through the resurrection to immortality, which oT h fl : le li 
will make us equal to the angels, and the children of | vo yoo a eae eam - . —— 
Goi in the highest and most peculiar sense, by mak- | '¢t aged an ee a wn _ “dh y>- 
ing us children of the resurrection. ros wgpidiagayncnied me aay ees wc rg hich 
And this salvation by faith, hope, &c., will endure | bi eee anit ome y3 ae al ee Th ¥ ‘ich 
just as long and no longer, than the faith, hope &c., | ote ’ ", 1s Ppt i te ™ ae . ore we 
last. When faith is lost in knowledge, hope in fru- | ams pd * aieaia at bint od-* vnellcedl~ 08 
ition, and conversion, regeneration, &c,, in the com- | "0" aoah the nek ‘i science. Mey of oyenpenny 
plete regeneration of the resurrection, then this in-| exists grits the wer 4 and the g pt dwell on, 
ferior degree of salvation will be swallowed up in| S!¥!Ng & tene on edhe ‘ eperdtens er bs pe antes 
that superior and immortal salvation which can nev- | * sartata Pre NaNS, aa ge ing, by time and 
er be diminished or ceasey And so, when unbelief pee ag aetna. 4 feb upon us, that 
ceases, and perversion of soul ends, and the sinner | ne | ore te sood d sth mee Reve ope Y ision "The 
gone astray is brought back to God, the condemna- | '™#Y De ca . pre Wien arwvemetica i wre 
tion of which these are the state or condition, will | Patoxisim of a dally ague comes on when the rate of 
end also. For there can be no condemnation when tera a rata tee ee the porno — 
unbelief and sin are destroyed—no more than there | M4 ton wt am ~ + stage tok ne didben to tne 
can be salvation where there is neither faith nor | ithe of o oom ' ty unitate - of nan aaa 
knowledge—hope nor fruition. | tities of oxygen, and us the altervations of rest an 


’ : ‘ |action are regulated by the sun, soour nervous sys- 
The use of the Body in Relation to the Mind. | tems, according to their state, are subjected to peri- 
BY GEORGE MOORE, M. D. 


jotlic alterations. ‘Then, again it is observed that 
why tee ’ ‘there is acorrespondence between the variations of 

T'urs is one of the very best works which the Har- the magnetic needle and the daily eondition of fune- 
pers have given tothe public. The following pas-|tion. The variations in temperature, too, and of the 
ages from it, will not only substantiate the truth of | barometer, having certain regular periods which af- 

: ar : : . . | feet both body and mind, and there is reason to be- 
this assertion, but prove equally interesting and in-’ tieve that all these influences extend through all ani- 
structive to the reader. We strongly commend the | mated heings according to a certain order in relation 
work to the public.—Golden Rule. |to number. 

THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. INFLUENCE OF LIGHT. 

‘The nervous system is divided into three parts; the | I believe there is, in all houses a marked difference 
cerebral, spinal, and the ganglionic. With the brain | '? the healthfulness of houses, according to their.as- 
are connected thought, will, feeling; with the spinal | Pect with regard to the sun, aud that those are decid- 
marrow, reflex or excited action; and with ganglion- | ly the healthiest, ceteris parabas, in which all the 
ic system, all that is essential to the chemistry of an- room are, during some part of the day, fully exposed to 
imal life. At the base of the brain arise the nerves |thedireet light. Stis a well-known fact, that epi- 
of smelling, hearing, seeing, and certain others, | “e‘ics frequently attack the inbabitants of the sha- 
which excite expression of the features, which na-| ly side of a street, and totally exempt those of the 
turally act in sympathy with sensation or states of | other side; and even in endemies, such as ague, the 


'mind. Hence, emotion is most fully indicated in the | 0rbid influence is often thus partial in its action. 


face. Besides the nerves of special sense there are | Sunshine is also esseatial to the perfection of vege- 
forty pairs of nerves connected with the spinal chord, | ‘tion, and the water that lies in darkness is hard, 
which answer peculiar and important purposes since and comparatively unfit for drink; while the stream 
in their physiolozy are included all those muscular | that bares its bosom to the day, deposits its mineral 
operations which conduce to the sustentation of the | ingrediments, and becomes the most suitable solvent 
individual, such as breathing and swallowing, as al- |f our food, In small-pox, and other eruptive dis- 
so those which tend to perpetuate the speciesf “Dr. | ©#S, the tendency to form pustules is dimimished by 
M. Hall properly distinguishes betweea the “spinal the patients being kept in darkness, But the influ- 











ingly. Such at least was confessedly the former con- 
duct of the writer. 
Let us, then define our terms, and then can we} 


marrow and spinal chord; and he shows that the lat- | nee of light on the nervous system cannot be more 
ter consists of the nerves of feeling or touch, pro- forcibly exhibited than in its effects en that terrifie 


clearly convey our meaning to the minds of others. | ceeding by the spinal marrow to be distributed over | lisease, hydrophobia. While light is excluded, the 

if, after doing this, we differ only in words, all dis- ithe whole surface of the body. ‘The spinal marrow, | P@tent can sometimes swallow with comparative fae- 
Ss, > Ss ° “. ss » > a H ° 

pute should cease between us: but if we differ in idee | however, has nothing to do directly with feeling or | ‘lity, and as long as no bright object is presented, all 

an US; the spasmodic phenomena of the malady are more 





or meaning, we will be the better prepared to inves- | volition, since its functions are those of ingestion and 
tigate the truth or falsity of either sentiment. 

* ConpirTion, the state of a thing or person,” is the 
primitive meaning—and “the pre-requsite of that 
state,’ or terms by the previous performance of 
which, the state itself may afterwards be entered in- 
to, is the derivative or secondary meaning. “ Satva- 


| 


| 


tion, a healthy or happy state,” is the proper mean- | 


ing, and in the Scriptures is applied ima physical, 
political, and spiritual sense—in a temporal and imn- 
mortal point of view. Moses, was a Savior of the 


Jews from Egyptian bondage, as well as from tem- | 


poral, spiritual evils. Jesus was the Savior of those 
en whom he wrought miracles—the blind, dumb, 
@eaf, leprous, and insane—from physical evils, as 


well as of others from spiritual bondage in this life; | 


and will finally be (as he now ts, prospectively,) the 
Savior of the world frem sin and death. And he 
was the Savior of those Jews who became Christians 
from the national judgments which befelghat unbe- 
lieving nation, as a people or generation. We per- 
cieve, then the impropriety of limiting the terms 
“<save,” ‘‘suved,” ‘salvation,’ or their opposite 
“damn,” ‘damned,” ‘ damnation,” (and their sy- 
nonymes, “condemn,” ‘ condemnation,”) to a fu- 
ture anid immortal state of being. They are much 
oftener (indeed, almost altogether) applied to this 
state of being, than to the future, 

We believe, then, that faith, conversion, repen- 
tence, (by which the Scriptures mean reformation of 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


expulsion, which are incited involuntarily. 
PROOF OF THE SOUL’S EXISTENCE, 


easily controlled. {t is curious that bright objects al- 
so frequeatly throw the votaries of St. Vitus into eon- 


| Vulsions. 


On carefully reviewing the distribution of the ner- | 
vous system, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion 
that this marvelous apparatus is constructed as ame- 
dium of action to some invisible being; for it is cer- | 
tain we feel and act through it. ‘That which feels 
and acts must be distinet from the body, unless itself 
feels and acts: but in as far as it possesses a distinet 
organization of nerves for distinct purposes, as fecl- | 
ing, and motion, and sympathy, and all the body does | 
not act together in feeling and wilfing, it is manifest | 
that something besides the body must be engaged in | 
feeling and willing, for that which wills is the same | 
as that which feels; but the organization subsurvient | 
to these ends is different, therefore the organization 
neither feels nor wills. And if that which feels and 
acts with various organs be the same, then that must 
be an individual being, or otherwise it could not pos- 
sess unity under different states, and to be the same 
both in feeling and in action. Moreover, as the bo- 
dily senses and organs constitute one body, and that 
one body, in all its multitudinous parts is enjoyed by 
an indivisible being distinct from it, and which we 
call the soul, then the body must have been formed 
for it, or it for the body. If it was formed for the bo- 
dy, then on the death of the body it is no longer need- 








ed, and both perish together; but if the beds wag 
formed for it, thea if a body be required to fulfil the 
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pavable in advance, or within three months INVARIABLY. 
subscription received for less than one year, except the money 
be paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued until aii 
arrearages are paid, except at the discretion of the publisher 

(> All Communications net | the paper must be 
addressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt., and those forwerd- 
ed by Mail, post Paip. (C7 Any person sending we einae® 
eubscribere and $9,00 shall receive seven copies. 
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